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Heard in the Storm 


A bolt of lightning leaped from a cloud 
and crashed against the top of a hill. 

It was a dreadful day. A few minutes after twelve 
o’clock the sun had suddenly become dark. Light- 
ning flashed, thunder rolled. 

It was the sort of day you would expect to find 
everyone indoors. But, to your surprise, you hear 
between the claps of thunder the sound of hundreds 
of voices. Wondering what is happening, you go 
out to see. Streams of people are staggering toward 
the city. Some of the men are beating their chests 


in fear. 

You stop one of them. “Friend,” you say, “what is 
going on?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” he says. “They have cruci- 
fied Jesus.” 


“What?” you ask, unable to believe what he 
said. “You don’t mean Jesus of Nazareth?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“On Calvary.” 

“But why? Why would anyone want to crucify 
Jesus?” 

The man doesn’t answer. He has gone, stumbling 
along the path, a wild look in his eye. 

You cannot believe it is really Jesus, the One 
who healed so many of your sick playmates. In spite 
of the storm, you must go and see for yourself. 

It is hard climbing that hill in the darkness. Fi- 
nally you reach the top, still hoping that it isn’t 
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really Jesus Christ who is dying. Another great 
bolt of lightning roars to the earth. In the blinding 
flash you see three crosses. 

A few men have not run away. Going to one of 
them you ask, “Sir, is it really Jesus, the great 
healer, who was crucified?” 

“Yes,” he says. You are shocked to notice that he 
sounds pleased. 

“But He was always so kind to people, always 
helping them. And I thought He was the Son of 
God.” 

“Ha!” sneers the man. “Sure, I know, a lot of 
people thought He was the Son of God. That’s 
what they said to Him this morning. There were 
hundreds of people here, and they said, ‘He saved 
others, but He cannot save Himself.’ Then they said 
to Him, ‘If you are the Son of God, come down off 
the cross, and we will believe in you.’ But He didn’t 
come down. That proves He wasn’t.” The man walks 
off. 

“Why didn’t He come down?” you wonder. 

He didn’t come down because He was the Son of 
God. He heard all those cruel things the crowd said. 
He listened to their taunts and jeers. He saw their 
ugly, snarling faces. And He heard something else. 

Satan was talking to Jesus, telling Him that if 
He died for sinners He would never go back to 
heaven. He told Jesus that God hated sin so much 
that He would turn His back on Jesus forever. 

And that was almost true. God does hate sin. 
Jesus was suffering the way the wicked will suffer 
at the end of the world. He felt as if He would 
never see His Father again. 

Then He looked at the horrible faces of those 
cruel men and women standing around the cross. 
He wanted them in heaven so much! But they could 
not go to heaven unless He died for them. 

He saw others too. I believe He saw the General 
Conference president. He wanted to have him in 
heaven—but even the General Conference president 
couldn’t have a place in heaven unless Jesus gave up 
His own place in heaven that afternoon. 

He thought also of Margy and Alice and Jack 
and Don—or whatever your name is—He thought 
about you that afternoon. And He wanted you in 
heaven too. But you couldn’t go unless He, the 
Son of God, died. 

Which would He do? Would He come down off 
the cross and go back to heaven—and let you and 
me die? Or would He stay on the cross and die so 
you and I could live and go to heaven? His mind 
was made up. He would stay on the cross and die, 
even if it meant He would never see His Father 
again—just so long as you and I could have a 
chance to go to heaven. He bowed His head, and 
died. 

Satan said that most of the people would refuse 
to accept Jesus as their Saviour. Jesus died because 
He believed some of them would love and obey Him. 

Which do you do? 

Your friend, 


Lurene. Wonwreld 
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I needed six hands the day I was 


THE MISSIONARY COWBOY 


OWBOYS aren't usually mis- 

sionaries. And missionaries 
aren't usually cowboys. That is to 
say, usually they aren't. There are 
always exceptions, however, and one 
day, coming back from a Bible 
study, I had to be a regular bronco- 
busting cowboy. 

When I was a boy I don’t think 
I ever climbed up on a horse’s back 
more than three or four times all 
told. Then I went to the mission 
field and quickly made up for lost 
time. In Panama all the country 
folk have horses. Horses trot back 
and forth in front of your house 
all day long. You can see horses 
tied to hitching posts in front of 
the general stores in town. Some- 
times at night you have to chase 
horses away, because they come into 
your yard to graze, and wake you 
up with their snorting. 

Owning a horse in such a place 
is the sensible thing. You can buy 
a good horse full of vim and en- 
thusiasm, that will take you over any 
kind of trail, for thirty dollars. For 
another twenty dollars you can buy 
a handsome new tooled-leather sad- 
dle with fancy trimmings. Who 
wants a two-thousand-dollar car in 
such a place? You can turn a horse 
into the pasture to feed on juicy 
green grass, and soon he is full of 
pep and ready to take you for a 
ride. But will a car run on grass? 
No, you have to feed it gasoline at 
forty-four cents a gallon. Besides, 
there aren't very many roads, and 
some of the roads become so muddy 
during the rainy part of the year 
that only a horse can get through 
the mudholes. Horses can even cross 
rushing rivers. That’s why most of 
the country folk like horses better. 

One of the first things one needs 
to learn about horses is that they 
are almost as different from each 
other as people are. There are big 
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e 
horses and little horses; fat horses 
and skinny horses; healthy horses 
and sick horses; ambitious horses 
and lazy horses; patient, depend- 
able horses, and mean, irritable 
horses that will kick and bite; 
horses that will run for miles when 
you are trying to stop them, and 
horses that will not giddap for any- 
thing when you try to make them 
go. Once I rode a horse that was a 
sort of spurt model—it went by fits 
and starts. 

One morning, as I was leaving 
for a visit to some church members 
in a country district not too far 
away, I promised my wife I'd be 
home at one o'clock for dinner, be- 
cause we were to have company. 
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“LT fell off!” cried little Ra- 
mon. | swung around and 
caught his arm, but the 
horse was bucking wildly. 





U 

Then I left for Sitio de Lazaro, go- 
ing part way by car and the rest by 
foot, arriving in good time. 

By twelve o'clock we had had a 
good visit, and I was ready to go. 
But the folks wanted me to explain 
some questions in next week’s Sab- 
bath school lesson, and naturally | 
was glad to do this. Then they 
asked me whether I would like to 
go over and visit some neighbors 
of theirs. I said, “Yes, I would.” So 
we went over to visit the neighbors. 
By this time it was already past one 
o'clock, but still I could not get 
started home because they wanted 
to make everyone a drink. 

Then they asked me whether | 
would like to ride home on a horse 
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The Fly-catching Fungus 
By LESTER E. HARRIS, nv’ 9 


Just suppose that one day you t.: feel very 
well so you stayed at home and looked out the window at your 
friends playing ball in the vacant lot across the street. While 
you were standing there, suppose all of a sudden a white plant 
stem should grow out of your nose and hit the windowpane! 
As the stem struck the glass it spread out, holding on so tight 
that you could not get away. That happens to the fly! 

A peculiar kind of fungus called “Empusa” can actually 
trap flies and hold them fast to a windowpane or other flat 
surface until they die. This fungus is related to the black mold 
that grows on stale bread. As it grows inside the fly, it looks 
like two or three bumpy potatoes joined end to end. 

As this bumpy fungus body grows it feeds on the fly’s 
softer tissues. The fly feels sick and doesn’t fly around much. 

It is at this time that probing parts of Empusa’s body grow 
rapidly out of the fly’s “nose” and stick fast to whatever the 
fly is resting on. The fly buzzes its wings a few times trying 
to get away, but it is too weak to succeed. It dies. 

The fungus then forms little club-shaped bodies all over 
the dead fly’s stomach. Each of these club-shaped bodies has 
a round bal! attached to its end. These round balls are “shot” 
out from the “club” like a stone from a slingshot. If they land 
in a damp place, they start life all over again. 

Sin is like the “Empusa”’ fungus. If it is allowed to get a 
start in a boy’s or girl's life, it grows rapidly, holding its victim 
fast in its grip until it finally kills. Only Jesus can save us. 


(A) The head of a fly with his 
nose held fast to windowpane. 
(B) The fungus growing in the 
fly’s stomach. The last one is fir- 
ing a ball that will become a new 
fungus. (C) A dead fly from which 
thousands of balls have been shot. 
Notice the dots near the fly’s back 
legs. (D) This shows the club- 
shaped fungus as it looks on the 
outside of the stomach, firing balls. 











instead of walking. I said, “Yes, I 
would like to very much, thank 
you.” 

Just as I was about to gallop 
away on the horse, one of the men 
asked me, “May I put Ramon, my 
little boy, up behind you so he can 
bring the horse home?” I said, 
“Yes,” and the little fellow’s daddy 
lifted him up behind me, setting 
him on a gunny sack behind the 
saddle. “Hang on tight!” he shouted 
as we rode away. 

Later, as we were trotting along, 
the horse suddenly decided to turn 
around and go back to its home 
again, where we had come from. 
I pulled hard on the reins and dug 
my heels into its sides to try to 
make it keep going the right way. 
But it was a stubborn horse, and 
wanted to have its own way. Since 
I wouldn’t let it turn around and 
go the other way, and it didn’t want 
tO go our way, it stood up on its 
hind legs and danced around. 

Just then I heard little Ramon 
call, “I fell off!” I looked around, 
and the poor little fellow was dan- 
gling down beside the horse, hang- 
ing on with one stout little arm 
to a leather thong behind the sad- 
dle. Although I was holding on to 
a leather bag containing my song- 
book and Bible with one hand and 
trying to hold on to the reins with 
the other, I somehow freed one 
hand to reach down and grab Ra- 
mon’s hand and hang on to him so 
he wouldn't drop to the ground and 
be trampled. Because the horse was 
still jumping around, it was not 
easy to hang on myself and at the 
same time pull my little fellow trav- 
eler up behind me on the horse’s 
back again. 

Just as we got straightened out 
and going again, Ramon said, “The 
sack fell off!” I looked around, and 
there lay the gunny sack behind us 
in the dust. The bag being a bor- 
rowed one, we had to go back and 
pick it up. But this was one of the 
hardest things I ever tried to do. 

To page 10 
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BEDBUGS, CAMPFIRES, SWIM— 
GOOD TIME FOR READING 
PATHFINDER CLUB at 


Don Roth, Reporting 


“The minute I woke up, I knew 
I was in for trouble. I had come 
hundreds of miles to give a Bible 
study. The people were very friendly 
and had invited me to stay in their 
home for the night. 

“If I am ever bitten by bedbugs, 
I swell up and burn with fever. The 
minute I wakened that night I knew 
the bedbugs had found me. Swell- 
ings were growing on my back. 
Fever had set in. 

“I crawled from the bed and ex- 
amined myself, to make sure there 
were no bugs still on me. I didn’t 
want to ask my hosts for help, for 
they would be embarrassed, yet I 
was becoming sicker every minute. 

“I got down on my knees and 
asked the Lord to make me well. 
Immediately I felt better. I didn’t 
want to get back into bed with all 
those bedbugs around! I feared to 
sit on the upholstered chair, for bed- 
bugs would be there too. And it 
was much too cold to stand on the 
floor all night! 

“I thought I would go down to 
my car and sleep on the back seat. 
Then I remembered. Sleeping be- 
side the door I would have to go 
through to reach the car, was a 
huge dog with a very loud bark. 
If I disturbed him he would awaken 
everyone, and how could I explain 
why I was sneaking out the front 
door in the middle of the night?” 

This story by Pastor Lynn Cal- 
lender was just one of the stories 










“The bedbugs nearly ate 
me alive,” relates Lynn 
Callender, MV secretary, 
in gripping story to the 
Reading (Pennsylvania) 
Pathfinders at campfire 
during the weekend they 
camped in a State park. 
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On this page every week there appear stories of what Pathfinders and JMV’s are doing around the 
world. These are accounts of Junior youth who are going places for God. They are ‘‘on the trail’ 
with Jesus, our Master Guide. Send a report of what your club is doing. It may be printed here! 


the Reading (Pennsylvania) Path- 
finders were told at their campfires 
on a recent weekend they spent in 
a State park. 

The good time began on Friday 
afternoon, when about fifty Path- 
finders, directed by Robert Kershner, 
arrived at French Creek Park. They 
made their beds in the cabins and 
went for supper. What delicious 
food the good ladies served that 
weekend—sliced peaches with 
cream, oatmeal and pancakes, roasts, 
cake, and pie. That night there was 
campfire, and next morning worship 
under the trees. 

Unfortunately there was rain that 
day. But the angels were watching, 
and it never rained when the Path- 
finders wanted to be outside. In the 
afternoon there was a nature walk, 
in which the Pathfinders found de- 
serted birds’ nests, frogs, and sala- 
manders. 

It was at campfire that night that 
Elder Callender, MV secretary, told 
about the bedbugs. Then came taps. 

Sunday morning the Pathfinders 
played games, including baseball 
and volleyball. 





PHOTOS, COURTESY OF DON ROTH 


A good hit! On Sunday morning Pathfind- 
ers played volleyball and baseball. In the 
afternoon some of them went swimming. 


All too soon the weekend was 
over, and the Pathfinders were on 
their way home, mighty glad they 
were meionbers of a Pathfinder Club. 


Oh, yes, did you want to know 
what happened to Elder Callender 
and the bedbugs? Well, he asked 
the Lord to keep the dog from wak- 
ing up. When he went through the 
front door, the dog did not wink 
an eye. Elder Callender had a fairly 
good sleep in the car, and as soon 
as he heard people getting up, he 
left the car and went into the house. 
Everyone thought he was coming 
back from an early morning walk! 


WASTE PAPER, CARFARE 
FOR INVESTMENT OFFERING 


The Editor, Reporting 


The dollar bill looked good to 
Reynolds as he unrolled it for the 
fourth time that Sabbath morning. 
It was for Investment—and it was 
the third dollar bill he had earned 
since January. 

His method was simple. He 
merely gathered the old papers and 
magazines that accumulated in his 
house. When he had a pile, a friend 
took it to an agency which paid 
good money for it. 

The day Reynolds turned in his 
dollar, Hazel and Gene turned in 
two dollars, which they had acquired 
in a most unusual way. Every morn- 
ing their father takes a rider to 
work in his car. This rider offered 
to pay for his fare, but father did 
not want to take any money for 
himself. Then someone thought of 
the Investment. So now, what the 
rider pays for his carfare, Hazel 
and Gene pass on for the Invest- 
ment offering. 

Reynolds Judefind and Hazel and 
Eugene Brewer attend the sanitar- 
ium Sabbath school in Washington, 
D.C. 
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PART TEN 











THE MOON - 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering questions: 1. ‘“‘What is the earth’s nearest celestial 
neighbor? What is the distance? 2. What governs the tide?” 


THE MV HONOR Fishermen ob- 
serve the times 
and seasons of 
the moon because 
they affect the 
tides and the 
spawning of cer- 
tain fish, oysters, marine worms, and 
land crabs. It is only on the second, 
third, and fourth nights after the 
full moon of the highest spring tide 
that the grunion come up on the 
California coast to spawn. The pa- 
lolo worm of the South Seas covers 
the water by millions just before 
the last quarter of the moon in Oc- 
tober and November. 


IN STARS 


NEW FIRST FULL LAST 
MOON QUARTER MOON QUARTER 





The moon is about one quarter 
the diameter of the earth and is 
approximately 240,000 miles away. 
It has no atmosphere or clouds sur- 
rounding it. Anyone thinking of a 
trip to the moon would have to 
plan to take along enough air to 
breathe during his stay. 

Because of the lack of atmosphere 
the moon is cold on the dark side 
and hot on the side facing the sun. 

The “man in the moon” is made 
up of hills and valleys called craters 
and seas. The dark places, which 
are called seas, have no water and 
are more likely plains. The craters, 
some of them over one hundred 
miles across, may have 
been volcanoes at one 
time, though some as- 
tronomers have other 
ideas. 

The moon revolves 
on its axis the same as 
the earth does, but we 
see only one side of it. 
The explanation is that 
the moon turns on its 
axis in the same time it 
takes to revolve around 
the earth. In this way 
it keeps the same side 
toward us all the time. 
This is also true of the 
planet Mercury. 

The pull of the moon 
on the earth is what 
causes the tides. To un- 
derstand this, you must 
understand two other 
things first. 

You know that if you 


A telescope reveals craters 
on the moon. Center picture 
shows why moon is some- 
times dark, sometimes light. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


let go of a ball, it will fall to the 
earth. This is because gravity pulls 
the ball toward the earth. The moon 
also has gravity. If you could take a 
trip there, carrying a ball with you, 
and then let go of the ball when you 
arrived, the ball would fall onto 
the moon. 

The gravity of the earth pulls 
more than the ball. It is also pull- 
ing at the moon, trying to make it 
come down onto the earth. And 
at the same time, the moon’s grav- 
ity is trying to pull the earth and 
everything on it up to the moon. 
Why don’t they hit each other? 

Have you ever tzied to swing a 
pail of water around your head 
without spilling it? A friend of 
mine once tried it with a pail of 
milk in the barn. The results were 
disastrous, because he failed to no- 
tice a low beam overhead! But if 
the way is clear it works perfectly. 
As long as the pail is moving, it 
stays out at the end of the rope, 
and the milk remains inside. So as 
long as the moon keeps turning 
round the earth, it stays away from 
the earth. 

But the seas and oceans are not 
fixed tight to the earth. The water 
can slide around. The moon’s grav- 
ity pulls at this water, moving it 
back and forth. 

The moon is not the only thing 
that pulls at the water to make tides. 
The sun also has a part. When the 
sun and moon are in line with each 
other, the high tides are at their 
highest, followed by the low tides 
at their lowest. These are called 
spring tides. As the sun and moon 
get out of line, the difference be- 
tween high and low tides gets less 
and less. When the difference is 
at its very least, the tides are called 
neap tides. 

When the moon is between the 
earth and the sun, the side toward 
us is dark. As its position changes 
we see more and more of it till it 
is on the side away from the sun, 
when we see the bright side of the 
full moon. 

From one new moon till another 
is about 2914 days. This roughly 
marks our month. In the new earth 
there will be special services at the 
time of the new moon. We are told 
that “from one new moon to an- 
other, and from one sabbath to an- 
other, shall all flesh come to wor- 
ship before me, saith the Lord” (Isa. 
66:23). 
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0’ A bright Sunday morning Jen- 
nie sat on her favorite rock 
overlooking a slope covered with a 
carpet of wild flowers. 

It was spring again. Jennie’s sec- 
ond year at Encinas Junior Acad- 
emy was almost over. It had been a 
happy year, like the first one. Donna 
had gone too, thanks largely to the 
money Jennie had earned canvass- 
ing last summer. But now the third 
year of academy lay ahead. Encinas 
stopped at the tenth grade, and she 
did not want to go to high school. 
Would the Lord open the way for 
her to go to a boarding academy 
as He had opened the way for her 
to go to the Adventist junior acad- 
emy? 

Sitting on the rock, she was so ab- 
sorbed in the book she was reading 
that she didn’t notice the beautiful 
mass of flowers. She didn’t even 
hear Donna climb softly up the 
crag beside her. 

“What is so interesting?” asked 
Donna quietly. 

“Oh!” Jennie almost fell off the 
rock in surprise. “I’m reading this 
school bulletin from Hillview Acad- 
emy.” 

Donna sat down beside her and 
took the catalog. “I’m sure you've 
read it ten times already, Jennie. 
Let me look at it.” She leafed 
through the book. “You never told 
me how you happened to send for 
it. 

“Mr. Morgan asked me a couple 
of weeks ago if I planned to go to 
the academy next year. He gave me 
the address of Hillview, the near- 
est boarding academy to Encinas.” 

“What does ‘boarding’ mean, Jen- 
nie?” Donna asked, examining a 
picture of the school. 

“It means that the students live 
at the school in big homes called 
dormitories.” 

Donna's eyes grew big. “You 
mean you would go away from 
home?” 

Jennie nodded. 

“Mamma wouldn't let you,” said 
Donna. “You're too young.” 

“I filled out the application Fri- 
day afternoon,” replied Jennie, “and 
Mamma signed it last night after 
Sabbath was over. I'll mail it to- 
morrow on my way to school.” 

“Well, of all ” Donna stopped 
at a page headed “Expenses.” “But, 
Jennie, where will you ever get 
that much money in one year?” She 
pointed to the total of one of the 
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Jennie and Donna sat on the side of the mountain and studied the bulletin from 
the academy. Jennie wanted to go so much. Unexpected difficulties lay ahead. 


Through Sun and Rain 


‘oO 
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PART NINE: AIMING AT ACADEMY 





numerous long columns of figures. 

“Work for it. The classes are held 
in the morning so that the students 
can work in the afternoon. I said 
on my application that I would need 
to earn most of my way.” 

“Sounds easy. I wish I could go,” 
Donna said enviously. 

“It won't be easy,” said Jennie 
soberly. “And Mamma will have to 
work hard to pay part of the fees. 
I wish she didn’t have to, but she 
says she doesn’t mind the work as 
long as we can be in Christian 
schools.” 

“Maybe she could have the gro- 
cery money you won't eat up to 
help on your bill,” Donna suggested 
slyly. “You eat twice as much as I 
do, when you're riding that bike.” 

“Maybe so.” Jennie stared across 
the valley. She wondered what it 
would be like to live in a big, 
crowded dormitory after her lonely 
life in the country. 





Donna shut the bulletin and 
handed it back to Jennie. “It costs 
too much. You'll never be able to 
do it. You'll have to go to high 
school.” 

Jennie didn’t answer her. She sat 
staring absent-mindedly at the hill 
across the narrow valley, hazy blue 
with lilacs. She too wondered where 
she would be able to get the en- 
trance fees and book money. But if 
the Lord had been able to provide 
for her church school these two 
years, He wouldn't fail her now. 

Donna sat quietly for a few min- 
utes. Then she spoke abruptly. 
“Snap out of your daydream, Jen- 
nie. I've counted 
thirty-four kinds 
of wild flowers 
and fifteen differ- 
ent kinds of birds 
without moving 
my head. The day 

To page 11 
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OW-00-OW-O00-00-L! How- 

00-ow-00-00-1! It was the fear- 
ful howling of the wolves. Marga- 
reta lay in bed and shivered. How 
she hated that sound! 

On these clear autumn nights, 
when the touch of frost was in the 
air, and the moon rode high, the 
wolves would call to each other for 
hours. 

Margareta knew all too well what 
those wolves could do. She had 
heard of children being attacked by 
them. She remembered tales of 
lonely travelers who never reached 
home—because the wolves got them 
first. There was reason to fear. 

How-00-00-ow-00-l, how-00-00- 
ow-oo-l, they called again. It was 
good to be in bed, safe and pro- 
tected. 

Margareta did not realize how 
soon she would meet those wolves 
face to face. 

Mother's call awakened her. The 
sun was not yet up, but this was 
the time of wheat harvest, and ev- 
ery moment counted. 

Quickly the little family ate 
breakfast, then gathered for prayer. 
Father read from grandmother's old 
German Bible. Together they re- 
peated, “The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them.” 
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They bowed their heads and asked 
for the Lord’s protection through 
the day. 

The cows were milked, and as 
the sun came up, the little family 
set off for the wheat field. 

All the farmers in that Russian 
community in the 1890's lived in 
the village and had fields at some 
distance from their homes. It was 
necessary for Margareta and her par- 
ents to go over a hill to reach their 
field. 

They took the cows with them 
to let them graze. Every day dur- 
ing harvest, Mother and Father 
would cut the ripened wheat with 
scythes and bind it into bundles. 
Margareta’s job was to watch the 
cows and see that they did not start 
eating the stacked wheat. 

Usually Mother and Dad_har- 
vested a wagonload each day. Then, 
in the evening, with the wagon 
piled high, they would herd the 
cows and go back over the hill to 
home. 

But today clouds were forming. 
Father feared that an early rain 
would ruin the crop. He and 
Mother, therefore, worked harder 
than ever to get in two wagonloads. 

It wasn’t long after lunch when 
the first load was gathered. Father 
asked Margareta to be careful to 


“ALONE 
With the 
WOLVES 


By ORVIN MORGAN v 
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watch the cows while he and 
Mother were gone. “We'll be back 
soon,” he promised. 

Margareta watched the horse pull 
the wagon up the dirt road, with 
her parents beside it. Soon they 
disappeared around a corner, and 
she turned back to the cows. 

She enjoyed being by herself. The 
sun was still shining brightly. In 
fields not far off she saw the neigh- 
bors cutting their wheat and load- 
ing their wagons. 

The afternoon passed quickly— 
much more quickly, in fact, than 
she realized. 

She looked up, and noticed a 
yellow haziness over the landscape. 
The shadows had grown long. 

The sun was almost down! 

Why had Mother and Dad not 
come back? Had they run into trou- 
ble? What was keeping them? 

Then from the hills that  sur- 
rounded her came the sound that 
made her heart stand still. 

How-00-00-ow-o00-l. How-00-00- 
ow-oo-l! 

The wolves were beginning to 
stir! 

Mother and Dad had not in- 
tended to be away so long. But un- 
fortunately they had put too much 
wheat on the wagon. When they 
tried to go to the village by the 











usual route, the horse could not 
pull the heavy wagon up the hill. 
They had to turn around, go back 
down the hill, and follow a longer 
road, on which the hill was not so 
steep. 

The horse snorted and strained. 
For a while they thought he would 
not make this hill either. But finally 
he reached the top, and it seemed 
their troubles were over. But the 
troubles were only beginning. 

As they came down the hill on 
the other side, one of the two wheels 
struck a rock. 

Crash, bump, bang! The horse 
and wagon stopped. The load of 
wheat teetered at a crazy angle. The 
wheel was broken! 

It was impossible to go on. Fa- 
ther left Mother with the horse, and 
started off to the house of a friend, 
hoping to borrow a wheel. 

The friend returned with him, 
and together they lifted the load, 
and blocked it up long enough to 
remove the broken wheel and attach 
the borrowed one. 

Father was greatly relieved when 
at last they were able to move again. 
But it had all taken time—much 
more time than they had planned 
on. The sun was far into the west 
when they reached home. It was 
useless to think of bringing in an- 
other load. 

Then Father heard the wolves. 

Margareta shivered, more from 
fear than cold. Why didn’t Father 
come? She knew nothing about the 
broken wheel of course. Her fright- 
ened imagination pictured all sorts 
of evil things. She looked up the 
road, hoping for some sight of her 
parents. There was none. 

The neighbors in the fields nearby 
were gathering in their tools and 
hitching up their horses. In groups 
of two or three, they made their way 
up the road, and were gone from 
sight. Margareta wanted to go with 
them. But she had been told to 
watch the cows. She could not take 
them home without help, and as 
long as the cows were in the field 
she would have to stay there too. 

She looked around. There was not 
another human being in sight. She 
was alone—all alone. 

A deadly hush had settled over 
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Margareta faithfully watched the cows. 
In the sunshine of the afternoon she for- 
got the wolves. Then night began to fall! 


the hills and fields. The wolves, for 
some reason, had stopped howling. 
The lowering sun was changing the 
clouds into great flames of red and 
scarlet, and the odd color made ev- 
erything eerie. 

Still no sign of Father and the 
wagon. 

Something, moving in the next 
field, caught her eye. She turned to 
look at it more carefully. 

Two dark forms were slinking 
through the standing wheat, coming 
her way. 

Wolves! 

Father had the wheat unloaded 
by now. He wasn't worried about 
the wolves. They often howled at 
this time of night. There wasn’t a 
chance in a million that they would 
come near the village. 

He surveyed the pile of wheat 
with a satisfied smile. “Too bad we 
didn’t get the second load in,” he 
muttered. “But it’s a good day’s 
work, anyway.” 

Since it was too late to get the 
other load, he didn’t bother to take 
the wagon but mounted the horse. 

“Good-by, Mommy,” he called. 
“T'll be back soon. And be sure to 
have a nice supper for Margareta 
and me.” 

“You know I will,” she replied. 
“But hurry, dear. It’s getting dark, 
and you know how frightened Mar- 
gareta is of the wolves.” 

“Yes, I do,” Father smiled. “It’s 
surprising how children can be 
afraid when there is nothing to 
worry about.” 

“I think you ought to take the 
gun,” suggested Mother. 

“Oh, we'll be all right,” Dad re- 
plied. “But if you would feel bet- 


ter, I'll take it. Please get it for 
me.” 

Mother brought out the gun, and 
Father slung it over his shoulder. 
At a quick pace he set off down the 
road and up the hill. 

Margareta trembled from head to 
foot. For a moment she was too 
scared to move. Two hungry wolves 
were coming after her. 

Then she turned and ran. It was 
a foolish thing to do, for it only 
attracted the wolves’ attention. 
Where could she go? There were no 
trees nearby. And now, seeing her 
run, the wolves had quickened their 
pace. They were running after her, 
coming much faster than she could 
go. It would be only a matter of 
seconds before they caught up. 

Margareta found herself beside a 
wheat shock larger than herself. 
Perhaps she could hide in it. Look- 
ing only for a place to hide, she for- 
got how easily the two great animals 
could knock over a thing so light. 
She pulled aside some of the bun- 
dles and pushed her way into the 
middle of the shock, then pulled 
the bundles together behind her. 

To her mind flashed the text Fa- 
ther had read at morning worship. 
“Please, Jesus,” she prayed, “please 
protect me. Please send an angel to 
camp around me and deliver me.” 
Why didn’t Daddy come? 

The wolves were upon her. She 
heard them sniffing at the wheat. 
She caught a glimpse of their evil 
eyes. She saw their flashing teeth. 
She felt the heat of their breath. 

Clenching her fists, she prayed 
again, “Please, Jesus, look after me.” 
She remembered Daniel in the 
lions’ den. “Please, Jesus, send an 








angel to shut their mouths. And 
please make Daddy come. Please 
make him come quick.” 

Father reached the top of the hiil. 
In the dusk he ran his eye quickly 
over the wheat field. He could see 
the cows and the standing shocks 
of wheat. But Margareta—where 
was she? Then he saw the wolves. 

Striking spurs to the horse, he 
galloped down the hill. He would 
gladly have tried a shot at the sav- 
age beasts, but in that half light 
he feared he would miss, and he 
might hit Margareta instead, if Mar- 
gareta was still there. 

He raised the muzzle and fired 
into the air. Alarmed at the sud- 
den noise, the wolves looked up, 
then dashed away. 

Father raced on. There was still 
no sight of Margareta. He remem- 
bered exactly where she had been 
when they had said good-by, and 
to that place he galloped. Margareta 
was not there! 

Fear clutched his heart. Where 
was she? Had the wolves got her? 
Why had he been so long in com- 


ing? Why had he not hurried more? 
Why had that wheel broken? 
Why? Why? 

“Margareta, where are you? Mar- 
gareta!” He leaped from the horse, 
looking everywhere. “Margareta! 
Margareta!” 

There was a rustling in a wheat 
shock. A pale, trembling form 
emerged, too frightened, almost, to 
stand. Father rushed to her and 
clasped her in his arms. “Margareta, 
are you all right?” 

For a long time Margareta stood 
there, unable to speak. Then, look- 
ing into father’s face, she said, 
“Jesus sent His angel. He camped 
beside me. And he shut the wolves’ 
mouths.” 

There was no time to say more. 
Father rounded up the cows, then 
mounted the horse, and lifted his 
daughter up beside him. 

What a story they had to tell 
Mother over the supper table that 
night! Then, in deep gratitude, they 
knelt beside the fire and thanked 
God for His tender watchcare, dedi- 
cating their lives anew to Him. 


The Missionary Cowboy 
From page 4 


The horse wanted to run away 
home, so I had to hang on to the 
reins tight. Not daring to risk 
Ramon’s falling off again, I held on 
to him too. I couldn’t leave my bag 
with the Bible and songbook be- 
hind, so I hung on to it also. While 
hanging on to the reins, Ramon, 
and the leather bag all at once, I 
had to get off the horse, pick up the 
sack, double it over once, place it 
under Ramon again, and then climb 
back up on the horse. 

I don’t have five or six arms— 
only two. And I don’t know how 
we—Ramon, horse, bag of books, 
gunny sack, and I—ever got ar- 
ranged and going again in the right 
direction. But finally I reached home 
about two-thirty in the afternoon, 
and found that my wife and the 
company were all through with din- 
ner. 

It’s a great life being a missionary. 
You never know what may happen 
next! 
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Through Sun and Rain 


From page 7 


is too beautiful to waste sitting here. 
Let’s get Mamma and climb the big 
hill.” 

“O.K.” Jennie slid carefully down 
the face of the rock and picked her 
way through the beds of wild 
flowers. Donna followed. 

They found their mother check- 
ing the eggs in the incubator. 

“Let's go for a hike,” said Donna. 
“I've got spring fever.” 

Mrs. Ridge shoved the egg tray 
gently into the incubator. “That's 
a really good idea,” she answered. 
“If you don’t mind eating bread and 
peanut butter for lunch when we 
get back.” 

“O.K. with me,” said Jennie. She 
went to the shelf near the door and 
took down a hammer. “Here’s your 
prospector’s pick, Mamma. Donna, 
be sure to get a stout sack for 
Mamma’s nuggets.” 

“Don’t make fun of my rock col- 
lecting, Jennie,’ Mrs. Ridge pro- 
tested. “I might find gold someday.” 

Donna looked up at the hills. 
“You're more likely to have a mine 
of tombstone granite. That’s all I've 
ever seen.” 

“I’m taking this trowel too.” Mrs. 
Ridge handed it to Jennie. “Not 
to dig gold, either,” she added, no- 
ticing Donna's grin. “I need some 
ferns for the shady spots below the 
terrace walls. This would be a good 
time to dig them.” 

Calling Pug, the wiggly collie, 
they headed for the creek that 
drained the big hill. 


It was three weeks after Jennie 
had sent her application to Hillview 
Academy. Jennie, Judy, and Sam 
were putting their books in their 
desks in Mr. Morgan’s room before 
school took up. 

“Only two more weeks of school.” 
Bob slammed his geometry book 
down on the desk. 

“Am I glad,” said Judy. “I like 
staying with the Walkers, but I'll 
be happy to go home for the sum- 
mer. What will you be doing, Jen- 
nie?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jennie. “Yes- 
terday while I was at school a letter 
came from Hillview Academy. They 
said they wouldn’t accept me as a 
student because they are too 
crowded.” 

Mr. Morgan and Pastor Kendall 
entered the room as Jennie finished 
her sentence. 

“What did you say, Jennie?” 
asked Mr. Morgan. 

Jennie repeated what she had said 
about the academy. 

“Of all things,” said Pastor Ken- 
dall. “That sounds bad. Of course, 
I know that many of our acad- 
emies have been badly overcrowded, 
but I thought they usually did ev- 
erything they could to make room 
for students who were ready for the 
eleventh grade.” 

“Well, Jennie’s ready for the 
eleventh grade,” said Bob. 

“Can't we do anything about it?” 
asked Sam. 

“Tl write them,” said Jennie, 
“but I don’t suppose it will do any 
good. The letter sounded final. I 
have it here in my English book, I 





think, if you'd like to read it.” She 
handed the letter to Mr. Morgan. 
Pastor Kendall read it over his 
shoulder, and then Mr. Morgan 
passed it around to the students. 

“I am going to the conference 
headquarters this week,” the min- 
ister said slowly. “It wouldn’t be too 
far out of my way to visit the acad- 
emy and talk to the principal. 
Would you like me to do that?” 

“Oh, would you?” asked Jennie. 
She was beginning to see a little 
hope in the situation. 

“I can’t promise that I'll be able 
to persuade them to let you at- 
tend,” said Pastor Kendall, “but I 
can certainly try. I'll be going to- 
morrow morning, and I'll stop at 
the academy tomorrow afternoon, 
since I won't be returning until Fri- 
day or early next week. Could I 
take the letter with me?” 

“Of course.” Jennie replaced it in 
the envelope and gave it to him. 
“Shall I write to the school too?” 

“I believe you should,” Mr. Mor- 
gan answered her. “And I think I 
shall write also.” 

“Better let all us students sign 
the letter too, Mr. Morgan,” said 
Dave. “Some of the rest of us may 
run into the same trouble when we 
apply.” 

“I have an idea!” Bob exclaimed. 
“Let’s all march to the place with 
big banners saying “We Want 
Justice.’” 

Everyone laughed. 

“That ought to get you some- 
where,” said Pastor Kendall. “But 
I’m not sure it would be inside the 
academy.” 


(To be concluded. ) 




















1. The mother lynx was not hunting for herself, so she picked up 
the snowshoe rabbit by the middle of his body and carried him in 
her mouth to her den nearby. 2. The den was under some large 
tumbled granite rocks that were well hidden by the leaves of a 
spreading willow. Here three bobtailed kittens were waiting hungrily 
for their mother to return. 3. They scratched and fought as they 
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tore up the carcass of the rabbit, behaving like a family of ill- 
behaved little children. The mother did not appear to object to 
their squabbling as she watched from a rock. 4. After the food was 
devoured, the children seemed to remember who had brought it to 
them. They tried to say “thank you” by rubbing up against their 
mother’s legs, purring and licking. Soon they would hunt for themselves. 
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HERE ARE 6 BOOKS 
THAT ARE WRITTEN 
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UP FROM THE GODOWNS 


By Atta Hiixrarp CurisTENSEN 


The story of missionary service 
and its rewards is interestingly 
written by Mrs. Christensen. 
Watch as two little girls from their 
native villages grow into noble 
Christian womanhood. 


$2.25 





JUNGLE THORN 


By Norma R. YouncBERG 


You will love the little Jungle % 
Thorn and will be thrilled with 
the story of her life as she blos- ( 
soms into a beautiful Christian i 

character. The book is illustrated by Harold 
Munson, who spent many years in Borneo. 


$2.00 








GRAY GHOSTS 


By Harry BAErG 


Fun and excitement fill the 
pages of these coyote stories. 
Harry Baerg, author-artist- 
naturalist, is at his best as 
he presents details of wild- 
animal life that will hold 
the young reader’s attention from beginning to 
end and increase his interest in wildlife. 





$2.00 


AFRICAN 
ANIMAL 
STORIES 


By Harry W. Lowe 
Stories of the African animals that one would 
meet and experience as a missionary among his 


native friends, in everyday life. 
$2.00 








MISSISSIPPI GIRL 


By Anna KnicutT 








An autobiography well written, fast 
moving, and in many spots exciting. 
She carried a gun when teaching in 
Mississippi, and when followed in 
India by men with big knives, she 
was only “scared a little.” 


$2.25 





PESTIFEROUS PETS 


By Inez BrasiEr 


W 
Watch as Billy and Jean live three 


exciting summers with three un- tT 
predictable pets. Ten absorbing chapters on each: 
the hen, the pup, and the goat. Illustrated by 
Robert Temple Ayres. 175 pages. 


$2.00 
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HOW TO 





PART ONE 
a 


PRINT A 


CLUB NEWSPAPER 


) \4 
By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN oP 


T'S a real thrill to publish a news- 

paper or magazine. With a hec- 
tograph you can do just that. You 
can purchase one at a stationery 
store. Sometimes it is less expensive 
to secure a pan and buy a can of 
hectograph compound or refill at 
the stationery store. Fill the pan ac- 
cording to the directions on the hec- 
tograph compound. A more difficult 
way is to make the hectograph your- 
self—but it’s cheaper and more fun. 

Whether you buy hectograph 
compound or make it yourself, you 
will need a shallow pan or tray. 
The tray should be at least one- 
fourth inch wider than the paper on 
which you will duplicate and at 
least one-half inch deep. You can 
make your own from wood or ma- 
sonite. 

Nail strips of wood one-half inch 
thick to plywood or masonite to 
make a tray of the desired size. Fit 
the corners carefully, so it will not 
leak. Paint the entire inside with 
house paint and let it dry thor- 
oughly. ( Figure 1.) 

The materials for a hectograph 
may be purchased in hardware, drug, 
or paint stores. You will need one- 
half pound of dry hide glue, flaked 
or ground, three pounds of glyc- 
erine, and a small package of pow- 
dered alum. This will make enough 
compound to fill about three hecto- 
graphs. 

To make the compound, pour 
twenty-eight ounces (31 cups) of 
cold water into the upper part of a 
double boiler that is large enough 
to hold three quarts. Dissolve a 
third of a teaspoon of alum in the 
cold water. After the alum is dis- 
solved, add one-half pound of dry 
hide glue. Let stand until all the 
water has been soaked up, or at 
least two hours. Now melt the glue 
in the double boiler by applying 


heat to the lower section of the 
boiler. While the glue is melting, 
heat the glycerine to about 160° 
Fahrenheit. When the glue is 
melted, add about one-fourth pound 
of sugar and dissolve it in the 
melted glue. Next add the warm 
glycerine. Stir a little, and let re- 
main over the heat in the double 
boiler for about fifteen minutes 
longer. Keep water in the lower 
part of the double boiler at all 
times. Skim off any scum or dross 
that appears on the surface of the 
hectograph compound. (Note to 
mothers: This will not hurt double 
boilers made of glass, steel, alumi- 
num, or porcelain any more than 
making jelly.) 

Place the hectograph pan in a 
cool level place and pour in enough 
of the warm hectograph compound 
to nearly fill it. (Figure 2.) 
































Level and skim off any bubbles 
with a piece of cardboard. Then let 
it sit in a cool place overnight. 

Your hectograph is now ready 
for use. With it you can print from 
fifty to one hundred duplicates, or 
even more, in colors. You can print 
on paper, wood, cloth, et cetera. 

Before you print a newspaper or 
magazine, it is well to duplicate 
a few simpler things on the hecto- 
graph. You can make business cards, 
greeting cards, or letterheads. You 
can draw pictures and reproduce 
them. 

Get the materials together now 
and make the hectograph this week. 
Next week we will tell you how to 
use it. 











IT IS NOT SO EASY to translate the 
Bible as you might think. Different 
people use widely different words to 
describe the same thing. For instance, 
we use the word “sorrow,” but the 
Bambara people of West Africa say, 
“My eye is black.” The Habe people 
in the Ivory Coast mean the same 
thing, but they say, “My liver is sick.” 
The Mossi people to the north of the 
Gold Coast say, “My heart is spoiled”; 
and the Uduks, living in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, say, “My stomach is 
heavy.” 


PEN PALS. If you would like us to 
help you get a pen pal, send us your 
name, age, and address. Be sure to tell 
what your hobbies are and what kind 
of pen pal you would like. If you 


give your birthday, you may find a 
twin. GUIDE will print pen-pal re- 
quests from time to time. But remem- 
ber, if you ask for a pen pal, you 
must be faithful in answering all the 
letters you receive! 


INSECTS HELPING THE FARMER. 
Things were going well for the 
spider mites not long ago. They had 
invaded a huge field of California cot- 
ton. There was no opposition, and 
they were multiplying rapidly, doing 
tremendous damage. The farmers 
knew of no way to stop them. Then 
suddenly a spider mite looked up— 
his deadly enemy, the Scolothrip, had 
found him. A swift battle ensued, but 
the spider mite was dead. It was the 
signal for the counterattack. Thou- 
sands of Scolothrips swept swiftly 
across the field, mopping up the 
spider mites, and the farmers’ cotton 
crop was saved. 


COVER PICTURE by Don Knight. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XII—Remembering the Love of Jesus 


(DECEMBER 19) 


Lesson Texts: Luke 10:26-37; Romans 8:35, 38, 39. 


Memory Verse: “A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 


John 13:34, 35. 


Guiding Thought 


If you were asked, “Which is the 
best-known and best-loved verse in 
the Bible?” you would probably an- 
swer at once “John 3:16!” This verse 
of twenty-five words is loved because 
it tells the whole story of the love of 
God that led Him to send His only 
Son to die for a sinful world. 

“God has bound our hearts to Him 
by unnumbered tokens in heaven and 
in earth. Through the things of na- 
ture, and the deepest and tenderest 
earthly ties that human hearts can 
know, He has sought to reveal Him- 
self to us. Yet these but imperfectly 
represent His love. Though all these 
evidences have been given, the enemy 
of good blinded the minds of men, 
so that they looked upon God with 
fear; they thought of Him as severe 
and unforgiving. Satan led men to 
conceive of God as a being whose 
chief attribute is stern justice,—one 
who is a severe judge, a harsh, exact- 
ing creditor. He pictured the Creator 
as a being who is watching with 
jealous eye to discern the errors and 
mistakes of men, that He may visit 


If we constantly remember how much 
Jesus loves us, we will always be as 
thoughtful of other people as was the 
Good Samaritan. 
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judgments upon them. It was to re- 
move this dark shadow, by revealing 
to the world the infinite love of God, 
that Jesus came to live among men.” 
—Steps to Christ, p. 11. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guid- 
ing thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


Christ Gives a New Commandment 


1. When Jesus and His disciples 
gathered together for their last Pass- 
over supper, what thoughts crowded 
out the love, sympathy, and kind- 
ness that should have been upper- 
most in the hearts of the disciples? 
(Luke 22:24.) 















2. By the simple act of kneeling 
down to wash His disciples’ feet, 
Christ changed the current of 
their thoughts. Ashamed of their 
pride and ill feeling toward one 
another, they were now in a frame 
of mind to accept what Christ had 
to teach them. What did He give 
them? (John 13:34.) 


NOTE.—It was a new command- 
ment only in the sense that it was 
a forgotten one. Centuries before, 
Moses had taught Israel that the basis 
of the law is love (Deut. 10:12). The 
keeping of the law became a difficult 
task for the Israelites, because they 
lost their love for God and their 
neighbors. “If Christ dwells in us, 
we shall reveal His unselfish love to- 
ward all with whom we have to do.” 
—The Ministry of Healing, p. 162. 


t 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
A Story That Illustrates True Love 


3. One day a lawyer asked Christ, 
“Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” To answer him, Jesus 




















asked him two questions. What 
were they? (Luke 10:26.) 

4. What was the lawyer’s reply? 
(Verse 27.) 

5. Jesus praised the lawyer for 
replying correctly. Then He told 
a story to illustrate what we need 
to do to inherit eternal life. Read 
this story in verses 30-37. 


NOTE.—"In the story of the good 
Samaritan, Jesus gave a picture of 
Himself and His mission. Man had 
been deceived, bruised, robbed, and 
ruined by Satan, and left to perish; 
but the Saviour had compassion on 
our helpless condition. He left His 
glory, to come to our rescue. He found 
us ready to die. . . . He healed our 
wounds. He covered us with His robe 
of righteousness. He opened to us a 
refuge of safety, and made complete 
provision for us at His own charges. 
He died to redeem us. Pointing to 
His own example, He says to His 
followers, ‘These things I command 
you, that ye love one another.’ ‘As I 
have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.’ ”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 
503, 504. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Love in Action 


6. In what words did Christ de- 
clare the greatness of His love for 
us? (John 15:9, 13.) 

7. In what way has Christ shown 
that love? (Rom. 5:8.) 

8. Can anything or anyone come 
between us and the love that God 
and Christ have for us? (Rom. 8:35, 
38, 39.) 


NotTE— “When Christ took hu- 
man nature upon Him, He bound 
humanity to Himself by a tie of love 
that can never be broken by any 
power save the choice of man him- 
self. Satan will constantly present al- 
lurements to induce us to break this 
tie-—to choose to separate ourselves 
from Christ. Here is where we need 
to watch, to strive, to pray, that noth- 
ing may entice us to choose another 
master; for we are always free to do 
this. But let us keep our eyes fixed 
upon Christ, and He will preserve us. 
Looking unto Jesus, we are safe. 
Nothing can pluck us out of His 
hand. In constantly beholding Him, 
we ‘are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’ ”—Steps to Christ, 
p. 17. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


We Must Demonstrate Christ’s Love 


9. When another lawyer asked 
Jesus which was the greatest com- 
mandment, what did Jesus reply? 
(Matt. 22:35-40.) 


NOTE.—"Both these command- 
ments are an expression of the prin- 
ciple of love. The first cannot be kept 
and the second broken, nor can the 
second be kept while the first is 
broken. When God has His rightful 
place on the throne of the heart, the 
right place will be given to our neigh- 
bor. We shall love him as ourselves. 
. . . Thus Christ taught His hearers 
that the law of God is not so many 
separate precepts, some of which are 
of great importance, while others are 
of small importance, and may with 
impunity be ignored. Our Lord pre- 
sents the first four and the last six 
commandments as a divine whole, and 
teaches that love to God will be 
shown by obedience to all His com- 
mandments.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 607. 


10. How can we have that love 
which helps us to keep the law? 
(Rom. 5:5.) 

11. When men and women see a 
group of people who are kind to 
one another because they love 
Jesus, what do they know? (John 
13:35.) 

NOTE.—"The more closely we re- 
semble our Saviour in character, the 
greater will be our love toward those 
for whom He died. Christians who 
manifest a spirit of unselfish love for 
one another are bearing a testimony 
for Christ which unbelievers can nei- 
ther gainsay nor resist.”—Testi- 
monies, vol. 5, p. 167. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


We Must Love Those Who Do Not 
Love Us 

12. Most people can love those 

who love them, but what is the 

Christian told to do? (Matt. 5:44.) 

NOTE.—“To be kind to the un- 


thankful and to the evil, to do good 
hoping for nothing again, is the in- 
signia of the royalty of heaven, the 
sure token by which the children of 
the Highest reveal their high estate.” 
—Thoughts From the Mount of Bless- 
ing, p. 115. 


13. In what trying circumstances 
did Christ set us an example in 
loving those who despitefully used 
Him? (Luke 23:34.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


When the famous Norwegian ex- 
plorer Fridtjof Nansen was on one 
of his expeditions in the far north, 
he tried at one point to measure the 
depth of the ocean. Nowadays the 
measurements are taken by electric 
sound waves, but in Nansen’s time 
it was accomplished by tying a heavy 
weight to a long rope. Nansen let 
down a long rope, but it did not touch 
bottom. He wrote in his record, 
“Deeper than that!” The next day he 
took a longer line, but it too was 
not long enough to reach the ocean 
bed, and he wrote again, “Deeper 
than that!” Finally he tied all the 
available lines together and let them 
down. Still the bottom was not 
reached. He never did find how deep 
the ocean was at that point—only 
that it was deeper than the length of 
all his lines together. 

God’s love for us is like the depth 
of that ocean bed. We can never 
measure it. Paul prayed in Ephesians 
3:17-19: “That Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowl]- 
edge, that ye might be filled with all 
the fulness of God.” 




















You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. 
You may look up the texts to find the answers. 


Then, when finished, check the correct + righ 


at the bottom, and see how many you got ri 


& , 
Who Was She? \ 
By MRS. P. G. CRESTAKOS YW 1 


She was the daughter of a heathen king. 

She married a king of Israel. 

She turned almost the whole nation 
away from God. 

She did not hesitate to plot a murder 
when it suited her purpose. 

She threatened the life of God’s prophet. 

She painted her face. 

She was thrown from a window, trod- 
den underfoot by horses, and eaten by 
dogs. 


How Much— 


By MRS. GOLDIE a 


1. Was Solomon’s 
1 Kings 10:14. 
2. Tax money did Peter find in the fish’s 
mouth? Matt. 17:27, margin. 
3. Manna did each person eat per day? 
Ex. 16:16. 
4. Did the Good Samaritan pay the inn- 
keeper? Luke 10:35. 
. Was Joseph sold for? Gen. 37:28. 
. Was the reward Gehazi asked? 2 Kings 
5:22. 
7. Material did the Israelites bring for 
the tabernacle? Ex. 36:7. 
8. Did Achan hide under his tent? Joshua 
721. 


income each year? 
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SPORT, the LIFEGUARD 


By KELSEY VAN KIPRSSO 


_ 


OMEDAY, Sport, you will save a 

life,” said Daddy to our pet span- 

iel as he watched the dog dive into 

the lake after a rock. But Daddy had 

no idea it would be our own little 

sister, Ruthie, whom the dog would 
save. 

We lived beside a lake. The wa- 
ter was clear and beautiful and deep, 
so deep that a person could easily 
drown. Daddy would wrap a rag 
around a rock and tell Sport to dive 
in, pick it up off the bottom, and 
bring it home. The rag made it 
easier for Sport to pick up the rock. 
Also, it was like the clothes a per- 
son would be wearing, if Sport ever 
had to go in after a human being. 

We all hoped, of course, that 
Sport would never have to use his 
lifesaving knowledge. Daddy just 
believed in being prepared for any 
emergency. 

Then, one day it happened. It 
started when Mr. Muchmore came 
to see us. As you might guess, Mr. 
Muchmore is a large man. Soon big 
sister Hazel said to him, “Come and 
see some crappies Daddy caught.” 
Ruthie went along to see them too. 
Daddy had put the crappies in a 
cage, which he fastened under wa- 
ter close by our boat dock. Mr. 


Muchmore did not notice that 
Ruthie had come. 

He bent down to examine the 
crappies more carefully, then sud- 
denly straightened up. His great 
width filled all the space on the 
end of the dock, and Ruthie was 
pushed off. 

Hearing the splash, the big man 
leaned over to see what had caused 
it. He saw Ruthie at the bottom 
of the lake with her arms wrapped 
around the dock post. What should 
he do? 

But while he was trying to make 
up his mind, there was another 
splash—Sport! 

Down went our pet, struggling 
hard to reach the bottom. He 
grabbed Ruthie’s skirt and pulled. 
Up they came. Mr. Muchmore lifted 
sister to the dock, frightened, 
soaked, and bellowing for Mother. 
We were all worried. But Mother 
checked her over carefully and 
found she was not hurt at all. 

How glad we were that our dog 
had been trained. 

That was not the only time Sport 
saved Ruthie’s life. One day Ruthie 
found our boat sitting in the water, 
with the bow just touching the sand. 
She always thought riding in the 








boat was fun, so in she climbed. 
She was too young to realize that 
the boat was not tied. 

Her weight in the back of the 
boat lifted the front off the sand. 
A gentle breeze blew softly against 
the side—and the boat began to 
move! Out it went, farther and far- 
ther from shore, dragging the rope 
in the water. Ruthie, of course, 
couldn’t do a thing. The boat was 
at least fifty feet from shore when 
Hazel saw it. “Mother,” she shouted, 
“the boat’s gone, and Ruthie’s in 
it. What shall we do?” 

Mother thought of Sport. “Sport,” 
she called. “Come here, Sport! Good 
dog, good boy. Come, get the boat!” 

She clapped her hands, running 
to the water's edge, the dog beside 
her. In he plunged bravely, swim- 
ming as dogs do, trying to walk 
on the water. Out to the drifting 
boat he went, and circled it before 
he saw the rope. Grabbing it in his 
strong teeth, he tugged till he got 
the boat going in the right direction. 
Then, holding tight, he churned his 
way to shore. 

Believe me, Sport had a good sup- 
per that night! And weren't we 
proud of our pet. We've nicknamed 
him “Sport, the lifeguard.” 


Ruthie was drifting farther and farther 
from shore. We could not help her. Then 
Sport plunged in and swam for the rope. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 











